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GIFTS—-PREMIUMS. 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL OFFERS. 


Week before last two copies of the Companion 
were sent to each of its subscribers. 

One copy was an “Extra,” and contained our List 
of Premiums, for new subscribers for the remain- 
der of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest num- 
bers of new names. Last year we gave but twenty- 
four Presents. The aggregate value of the fifty 
offered this year will not be far from One Thousand 
Dollars. A splendid inducement for hearty and 
determined effort ! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 
traordinary Gifts, the Companion oflers the most 
liberal Premiums for new subscribers that are offered 
by any Youths’ Publication in the country. 

A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who has tailed to receive 
it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 

Our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week or 
one year. 

Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will be 
allowed 40 cents for the first new name sent, and 387 
cents for each suksequent name. Payment must 
always be made in advance. 





TERMS. 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. 
{f not paid for in advance, $1,50. , 

Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year tor $2,10, 
payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for $8, 
payment in advance. 








For the Companion. 
LITTLE DOT’S THANKSGIVING. 
A little square figure, broad as it was long, rolling up 
some steep, dirty stairs, a door ajar at the remotest end 


of the second entry, and a ray of sunshine stealing | 


through the open crack over the stairs and over the 
dirt, down upon the child,—thus it was that Dot came 
to me, all ready for a story, on the last Thanksgiving 
day. 


She had been out to Lunt & Co.’s, the ready furnish- | 





ing store at the end of Street, to carry some blue 
yarn mittens which her grandmother had finished, and 
now she was coming back with the pittance she had re- 
ceived in pay clinched tight in one of the smailest, 


bluest hands you ever saw,—for winter had come to | beam into granny’s room some minutes before their 


keep Thanksgiving with the good Bostonians, and he 
was very ready to shake hands with all the little bare 
fingers he met. Dot’s were very bare, not only of mit- 
tens, but of the ruddy flesh and the warm, life-full blood 
that comes only to those whom poverty never pinches. 
It was because there was so little life in the numb fin- 


gers, that she held the paper currency so tight; for on- | 


ly suppose it should blow away! 

Dot’s eyes had dilated with fear and wonder, as the 
thought crossed her mind,—only suppose, what would 
granny do? It was all the money they had, and this, 
you know, was Thanksziving day. 

Granny opened her door as soon as Dot went down 


with the mittens, for the moment those small feet were 


out of hearing, a loneliness, never known but to the 
poor and aged, fell upon the old woman,—so she sat 
straining her deafening ears, listening, and in through 
her high window, aslant over her bare floor, touching 
here and there her old mended furniture, God sent the 
sunbeam, her comforter and Dot’s welcomer. 

Eight years ago Dot came‘to her, borne into this same 
room in Widow Flagg’s arms, the good widow having 
taken her from her mother’s pillow, when there lay 
upon it only a poor dead face, with the look of love in 





: 
| AT THE MORGUE, 
| 


child growing in stature, and like another, the perfect 
| Chiid, in favor with both God and man. 

| What her real name was, few seemed to know; but 
,/On account of the squareness of the little figure, all 
| called : her Dot. It was a pleasant name, pleasantly 
| given, and she answered to it cheerily. , 


| As may be supposed, Dot’s advantages, as we under-| 


| Stand the word in New England, were few; but, after 
| all, she had contrived to pick up a little book learning 
| and a great deal of shrewd, practical common-sense, 
| which made her, even at the early age of nine, a real 
| help to the old grandmother. 
| It would make my Story too long should I tell the 
| Many ways in which she contrived to do just what was 
most needed; but she did, and cranny leaned upon her 
| ma very comforting way, as the grasshopper became a 
| burden. 
| To-night granny catches the first sound of the step as 
| Dot mounts the lowest stairs; rolling, I have called it; 
| and it was, every body in the house knew it, it was so 
peculiar; but there was energy and life in it, and these 
subtle elements went before it and crept over the sun- 
owner showed her face at the door. 
| “DPve got it, and it’s two cents more, and not to be 
reckoned in next time,” she said, with a voice full of 
| glee; “because its Thanksgiving; the man said so.” 
“Thanksgiving!” and granny’s tone, as she repeated 
| the word, had in it a soft, distant sound, like a bell 
from far over the water; it had caught it from a mem- 
| ory way beyond the waves of time, back into her youn- 
| ger days, when holidays were happy realities. ; 
|. “Yes; and I’ve seen lots of Thanksgivings all a-carry- 
|ing home. Aint it slick?’ And the hungry lips came 
| together with a loud smack, which would have been lu- 
dicrous, if it had not been just a little painful. 
“And here’s two cents more,” went on the young 
| housekeeper;” “so we’ll have Thanksgiving, too, won’t 
; We, granny? Itwill buy,” and the blue hands stretched 


| out the soiled money on her granny’s knee, and tapped | 


| it lovingly, “it will buy two seed-cakes, real, live seed- 
| cakes, not make believes, or two pop corn balls—smack- 
| ing good they be, granny—or one apple, cut into half, 
or, yes, that is it, I won’t tell you a word about it, but 
| we'll Thanksgiving it first-rate to-night, see if we don’t. 
| Two whole cents! Only think how much it will buy! I 


know, so I’ll fix up, I guess, first, and then I’ll go out.” 





| through the crowd. Thanksgiving! a real Thanksgiv- 
ing now, for both granny and she. 
Suddenly she stops. She is passing one of the hand- 
some houses in Street, and she sces into the 
{| kitchen. “O, granny’s story was true, after all;” for 
| here, ranged around on table and shelf, are the very 
| things prepared for cooking; little pig and all. 
| Dot strains her eyes through the iron paling so not to 
} lose a single dish; for a time she even forgets her cran- 
| berry tarts, in the sight of those beautifwlly-trimmed that 
| stand before her. So intent is she, with such a hungry, 
{longing look settling down over her face, that she does 
| not notice a little girl, who, from the window above, 
has been eagerly watching her; so when the window is 
thrown open she starts and looks up with a guilty look, 
as if caught in doing something of which she was 
| ashamed. 
“What are you looking at?” asks a sweet voice and a 
| pretty face, gazing down upon her. 
| Dot would have answered if she could, but there is 
; something about the questioner which attracts and si- 
\ lences her, so she only stares. 





{ The children’s eyes meet, and a change comes over 
the expression of both,—sympathy in those above, long- 
ing and unappeased hunger in those below. 

“It’s Thanksgiving day,” says the vision of blue eyes, 
blue merino and long, fluttering sash: 
| “f know it; and I am eating up your dinner, as gran- 

ny says when we go by the Tremont at dinner time, 
‘ with my nose and eyes.” 
| Then both children laughed, and in so doing came 
i nearer together. 

“If you'll stay Pll give you some to cat with your 
mouth, Aint you hungry? Talways am Thanksgiv- 
| ing day.” 

“Awful hungry, but I’ve got some tarts;” and Dot 
opened an edge of the brown paper in which her tarts 
| were wrapped, and held them up. 

“And have you a turkey at home?” 

Dot shook her head. 

“No turkey? why, | thought turkeys grew on purpose 
for Thanksgiving. What have you, then?” 

“Tarts,” said Dot, again, holding them up. 

“Yes; those are for dessert. But what for dinner?” 

Then Dot blushed crimson. What should she say? 
Only the truth, of course, little Dot. Your lips are un- 
used to any thing else. So she blundered out the barest 


OR GUY’S STORY. 


ing in granny’s heart. God had tried it in a furnace 
seven times heated, until it had come out very pure and 
trustful; so childlike that Dot found in it a never-fail- 
ing companionship. 

“Now tell me all about it again,” the child said, as 
she turned up the leaf of the small deal table; “begin 





ruth, 
with the cranberry tarts; no, those come last, let me : “Bread and ‘ 1 ee f 
245 . re: ¢ PS: g or ny is to have a cup 
see, what was it?” and Dot, though she had heard the , ae and potatoes; and granny 18 ive a cup Oo 
| tea, 


story twice that morning, and every Thanksgiving day 
since she was old enough to listen, tried to look very 


“Mamma, mamma!” shouted the child, turning 
quickly from the window; “here is a little irl who has 


ignorant. ; ‘ - “ate 
7 dite . aaa nothing but potatoes and bread for her Thanksgiving 
Granny, willingly misled, began the history of the|.. ia fae : 
; % }dinner. Do, mamma, quick! 


Thanksgiving day, way back, when—Dot never doubts | : . 
adie aioe pl pretty poe aiitan: Gis tulle how | Mamma’s face was there instantly, looking down .at 
‘ as g, ° : a | ‘ eR . , 

: : r s Jot from over her child’s; a very sweet face it was 
on this very morning, John and she stood up before old : : F Ree oe jl at _ 
parson ..Cc y de oid Suet enenaiaie Cates die euete a Mee | with the dear mother look in it, melting into tenderness 

arso) DOK, rere a as y she wore 3 ac | ° Lf : 
' } as she saw the half-clothed, half-fe le » below. 

silk, faded like that young morning and gone now; and | __ viagalinendhsagy te qn. isang dingatiaggene ea 

li : Re ; Who are you, and where do you live, my child? 
how all the relatives gathered at my father’s house, leis said Adoalar 

| sald, bh iy. 
your grandfather’s, you know—and Dot nods assent— | «y . eee . _» 
for the greatest Thanksgiving dinner ever was made in | Beaten oe ee . 1 the lady 
7 F é FH y¥ is Hi t SKe¢ s lady. 
town; and then as she recounts each article that graced | Dot had paver thouchtit her ancien: ene in 
the loaded board, Dot puts something down upon the | onlv ries her head siitihiameiiite oe ee eee mee 
2 : 8 k her head ¢ sedly. 
little deal table to take its place, saying, with a sly ° : i oe . 
| rink And this i a. chic a we - tile te the boiled “Should you like to have some Thanksgiving dinner 
VINK, s S18 2 Chicke ic; 51S u a | Cea 3 y 999 
ie x | to carry home with you? 
‘turkey; this is the roast; and this,’—Dot utters a mer-| ar paves” and up went the tarts azain 
: 5 arts azain. 

ry laugh over the conceit, as she spreads on a torntable| (4g el ae oe Sa ie 
~ “thi is the funny roast pig, with the pickle in|, ‘Stop a moment. Then both heads disappeared 
foe . . | from the window, and in a moment the lower door was 
his mouth.” | ‘ 
| I doubt cation there was a dainty Indien table in all| opened, and there the two stood inviting her to come in. 

: : Dot hesitated, but the white hand in the lovely blue 
| Boston spread with more real enjoyment than this im- | = : : ay. 
oe 7 tithe | dress drew her in, and there she was in the kitchen, sur- 
jaginary one of these two children, the old and the} : ; Bad he. 3 s 
| young, with their hungry eyes secing, the one what | rounded by all those luxuries at which she had distant- 
: oid ie : |ly gazed. 
| had been, and the other what might be there. 1) Pate —_— ; 
| sie Pl ae” galt Bet. os ee leet dich of oe Now run for a basket, darling’—how every word 
Se ee nl Se van, | Particularly the loving epithet, sank into Dot’s heart— 
nuts, served up in a tin box cover, had made its appear- | ¢, : : : . 
ance; ‘and we’ll sce!” and we will send granny home a nice dinner for to- 

’ ’ ud d >? 

ay. 


| Yes, we'll see,” echoed granny, laughing and shak- P . 
¢ ‘i e seipiinecd  jaa Quickly the basket was brought. If it had come borne 


ing her head; “two whole cents to spend.” ' ptt = 
\ j in on angels’ wings, the bringer would not have looked 
Then Dot went out, and when she was down the a 
any more beautiful to Dot. 


stairs granny got up and softly opened the door again. = 
On through the busy streets, with her shawl] drawn | ,. —- sg pl ones. rang o atea 
‘ . ot * filled it to the very top with dainties, pressing the cover 

close about her, the sharp wind pinching and teasing : ‘ 

- . . “ ° =| down, and only regretting that it could not by any 
her in spite of it, went the child. That cranberry tart, 

: . ‘ . | means be made to hold more. 

upon which granny dwelt so fondly, if she could only | 


slay i ili leniliahielitala A cierto Manda 5 | “Now take it home with Mrs. Gray’s best wishes for 
uy her one, at the good-natured pastry cook’s down by |  picasant day to the old grandmother.” , 











the mother’s eyes, and the mother’s smile gone out of} “Fixing up” was a favorite amusement of Dot’s when 
it forever. Dot was the child of sin, and sin always |she was very happy. It meant sweeping the always 
brings shame and sorrow; but through it all the wo- | clean floor, and dusting the always spotless table, then 


. - aiiiaat . . . | 
Quincy Market, what a Thanksgiving it would be! ¢ Take it home! take it home! Dot heard tnese words 


on bapa Det yet 08 or hy ag me yd | with so much astonishment expressed in her eyes as to 
WES Sue A HRNETS SEEGERS May Oe. tcdgaghsocagt really pitiful, and indeed she. did not seem fully to 


a long one. At any other time Dot would have felt | understand what was meant, until the handle was put 
tired, for she was not strong, and sat down many times | 


man’s heart beats on the same, and hers, which seemed 
to have turned into stone at the touch of disgrace, woke 
again into life as the baby cried, and held its feeble, 
helpless arms out toward her. 

“See,” said Widow Flagg, with the tears running 
down her cheeks, “she asks a welcome.” 

And a silent welcome she had, nestling her cheek 
down contentedly on the old, weary bosom, and looking 
up into the worn face with eyes which made the dull 
years of pain forgotten; for not this baby, but her 
mother seemed to be there, the one, only child of long 
ago. 

And so they had lived together, these two, the grand- 
mother earning a scanty, very scanty support, and the 


pinning over her old calico dress a bit of gay ribbon 
which she had once found inthe street. This bit of 
ribbon contained in itself a happiness greater than is 
afforded by the richest wardrobe to many children. It 
was sash and‘neck-bow, pendant from her dumpy 
wrists, or twisted with a real artistic touch among the 
waves of her brown hair. To-day, this holiday, it held 
off the curls and dropt its fringed end over the pretty, 
rounded forehead. Happy little Dot! 

Granny watched all this fixing with a tender, moist 
eye. Thanksgiving, yes, it was Thanksgiving. But 
where were those who had once kept it with her,—where 
in this desolate room and in that empty cupboard could 
the day have hidden itself? But there was no murmur- 





rently within her grasp. 
to rest; but not to-day, for, as she passed the Old South y oP 


Pthe clock /, 1 Then she held it eagerly, almost as if it had in it 
u P| ri vy i a Feive . . . 
she saw the hands > ws eck were nearing twelve, and |something that pertained to. life or death, and with 
granny never liked to wait. e 


| scarcely uttered thanks, went out. 

Blessings on the pastry cook! She took the two| (Cold? no, winter had.all gone; soft summer breezes 
cents, and gave the child two large tarts that she would | were blowing for this child, as in the golden sun she 
have sold for ten cents apiece. Are you not sure her | went swiftly home, weighed down, to be sure, by the 
own holiday table shall never be poorly supplied? I | great gift, but so light-hearted with it all; the basket 
am. Indeed, she would have added a mince pie, when in one hand and.the cranberry tarts in the other. In all 
she saw the look that lit up the pale face, only just as | New England.that same bright sun did not shine upon 
high as the pie stand; but Dot seized the tarts and run | a happier child. 


away se quickly that she had no chance. Granny was a little confused at the sound of those 


What had become of the cold? Dot grows warm to | steps upen:the stairs, for the basket proving, too much 
the very end of her poor chilblained feet, as she pushes| for the'small, weak hands, made a third foot, rather 
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noisy in its setting, and when ‘at last Dot, tired and 
nearly breathless, came tugging it in, her surprise, like 
Dot’s, could only express itself in a long, silent gaze. 

We should like to have been there at this unpacking, 
to have seen the table no longer covered with the imag- 
inary viands, but with those that were substantial and 
real; to hear granny’s blessing, her thin voice trembling 
as she asked it; to see the poor old hands folded so 
meekly, as if waiting God’s permission to partake such 
an unwonted feast. O, Dot shall remember all this 
with deep gratitude as the years of her opening life roll 
on, for this was dear granny’s last thanksgiving; before 
another came she was sitting down to the supper of the 
Lamb. 

.The moral of my story is brief. Not acity, nota 
town or a village of our land, but some Dot and her old 
granny shall need a thanksgiving dinner. Children 
who read this Youths’ Companion, search them out; 
spare for them from your abundance; so shall the day 
become to you that most delightful of all holidays, the 
one on which you have obeyed that holy command of 
Him who went about doing good—hungry you have fed, 
and naked you have clothed, those poor whom He has 
given” to be with us always.” 





For the Companion. 


AT THE MORGUE, OR GUY’S STORY. 

“What is a morgue?” said Alice. 

“It is a building where dead bodies are taken—such 
bodies as are found in the water, or in the streets of 
cities, and are not identified or claimed by friends. All 
such are taken to the morgue and placed upon marble 
tables, where they remain a suitable length of time be- 
fore burial.” 

“Were you ever in a morgue, Guy ?” 

“Yes, and I hope I may never be there again.” 

There was a long pause, Guy’s face quivering all over 
withemotion. Then he motioned me to sit down on the 
wooden bench near which he was transplanting the 
voses, and said, speaking all the while in a rapid, excit- 
ed way that seemed strange in Guy, who scarcely ever 
spoke or smiled,— 

“Yes, Miss Alice, I was at the morgue once, and this 
was how it came about: 

“My father died on the ship that brought us to this 
country, so my mother was left a poor widow with two 
children. I was the oldest, being seven years the Christ- 
mas after landing in New York. Katie was only two. 
O, how poor we were! It was work, work, work, from 
morning till night, with only a bit of bread and a dreary 
basement between us and the street. Mother went out 
early every morning to her day’s labor, leaving me to 
take care of Katie and keep the key of our dungeon. 

“T wasn’t a stout boy, Miss Alice, and although I 
loved my little sister better than any thing in the wide 
world, [ often got tired and lame toting her about. 
Poor thing! I see how it was now. When she moaned 
and fretted to be fondled and kept quiet, I thought she 
only pined, as [ did, for the bustle of the street. One 
morning mother woke me earlier than usual. 

“Get up, Guy,’ said she, ‘and turn the key after me. 
Take good care of Katie, and warm the milk when she 
wakes.’ 

“There was not a word of kindness for me—it was al- 
ways for Katie. And when mother bent over the bed 
and kissed the child, and went out without a look 
toward me, I fell down upon the fioor in a fiery passion, 
dashing my head against the damp floor and clenching 
my fists in frenzy. For a whole week the blood in my 
veins had been burning with fever. My head and heart 
had throbbed with pain; but my mother had called me 
peevish, and once had beaten me severely for my way- 
wardness. 

“As Llay upon the floor the cold air chilled me through 
and through, and [crept into bed again, shivering in 
every limb. Then [sank into a heavy sleep, from which 
little Katie awoke me late in the morning, erying for her 
bread and milk. 

“When our frugal breakfast was over I tied on her 
hat, and we went out as usual, to beg upon the street, 
or gaze after the gayly dressed people. That day we 
followed a crowd to the wharf, and sat down upon some 
planks to sce a steamer start for the East. Katie was 
very restless, while I sat half unconscious of her cries, 
holding my aching head between my hands, and gazed 
listlessly at the moving mass before me. 

“T don’t know it happened—I never could distinctly 
remember—but [am sure Katie put her arms around 
my neck, and that I pushed her away;” (here Guy 
stopped and passed his hand across his eyes,) “then she 
fell—over the planks—down into the deep, green water. 
Why didn’t [ery out? How could I when I was struck 
dumb with horror? She came up just once, Miss Alice, 


if his very heart was rent asunder. 


face in his great rough hands, sobbed once or twiee as ! 
I had never heard a }, 
man sob before, and I was afraid. F 
“Please, Guy, don’t speak of it any more,” I said, put- 
ting my hands varessingly on his. “It is so long ago— 
and the good God forgives us when we repent of our 
sins.” 
With this the hot tears gushed out between his fin- 
gers, and he cried like a little child. I was not afraid 
of him then, so I waited patiently, and by-and-by he 
was able to finish his sad story. 
“Mother would not consent to her darting being put 
into a hearse. She took off her shawl, wrapped dear | 
little Katie in its folds, and taking her in her arms, we 
went out into the street again; now into the dark shad- 
ow of the buildings, now where the light flickered down 
upon the icy burden upon her breast, walking side by 
side; I, thinking only of her and her sorrow—she, as 
heedless of me as if I had never existed. 
“Once at home—if so dreary a place can be called 
home—my mother placed the lifeless form of my sister 
upon the bed, and resumed her wailings. Exhausted 
with fatigue and mental suffering, I threw myself upon 
the floor. <A horrible insensibility seemed to take pos- 
session of me. My mother’s voice grew more and more 
indistinct. I was growing delirious with fever. 
“When my senses returned I was in a hospital and 
being kindly cared for. My mother came sometimes to 
see me, but there was such a cold, stony look in her pale 
face that her coming only filled me with terror. I had 
hardly recovered from my sickness when she died, and 
they said it was grief that killed her.” 

“And what did you do then, Guy ?” 

“Tt is no matter about me, Miss Alice. I had been 
guilty of great sin. In my blind passion I had struck 
my sister, and that fatal blow had brought death to her 
and my mother.” 

“But, Guy—you did not meap it.” 

“No, Miss Alice, I did not mean it—but I should have 
been gentle toward my helpless little sister daily confid- 
ed tomy care. My great fault is that I yielded to my 
temper. Ah, Miss Alice, it has been many, many years 
since we brought Katie home from the morgue, but I 
never close my eyes at night but I think of the little 
form lying so stark and cold upon the marble. I some- 
times seem to hear the wild shrieks of my heart-broken 
mother, and then I cry out for mercy, mercy, and for 
that forgiveness which I know my heavenly Father, for 
Christ’s sake, will not withold from the penitent.” 

“What I most wish is, that I had a thousand tongues 
and could ery aloud to all young people to be careful 
how they use their power over their brothers and sis- 
ters. I wish I could warn older brothers to be tender, 
and loving, and helpful toward the little brothers and 
sisters over whom they exert an influence. And I wish 
as well, that I could ask parents to be cautious how they 
chill the warm hearts of children with cold words, and 
arouse their jealousies by unequal caresses, for some- 
times they tempt their children to sin. 

“But Heaven forbid I should blame my poor mother. 
It was poverty, and cold, and hunger that killed out the 
flowers of affection in her poor heart. And then, too, I 
was a boy, and somehow people forget that boys have 
hearts to feel, and love, and suffer, as well as their 
sisters.” 

This was Guy’s story; and when I looked into his 
grave, mild face, and remembered how patient he had 
been with all our childish foibles during the ten years 
of my young life,—how meekly he had borne the gnaw- 
ings and pangs of an outraged conscience, and hopefully 
found solace where the erring may always hope to find 
it—at the feet of Jesus—I turned away determined, when 
my hasty temper overcame my reason, to pause and re- 
call the sad picture of Guy at the morgue. 

C. W. FLANDERS. 





For the Companion. 
DOES HE BITE? 

I wish you could sce the sweet little face of the bright 
baby-boy who sits in a high chair beside us at table! It 
is one of those faces one feels impatient to kiss, meet 
them where he will; jewelled—this one at least is—with 
two rows of such pearly teeth! They look so tempting 
that you feel it would be almost a pleasure to be bitten 
by them! 

But aside from the plump cheeks, and rosy lips, and 
pearly teeth, this pet boy has a bright little mind which 
is always inquiring into every thing he cannot under- 
stand; and his artless and innocent questions make 
merriment for the grown-up wise folks round him. 

The other day some one who sat opposite to him of- 
fered him a lobster’s leg to amuse him, at the same time 
working the joints, which sign of life greatly amazed 





—that was all I saw, for I fell lifeless where I stood. <A 
policeman found me there, and when he had shaken me 
into life he heard my story and sent me home, saying, 
if my sister’s body was found it would be taken to the 
morgue. 

“O, what dreary hours were those before my mother’s 
coming! But what was my grief to hers, to whom 
Katie had been like the apple of hereye? She filled the 
house with her shricks and moans, and late as was the 
hour, dragged me with her to the morgue. It was an 
awful walk, Miss Alice. I never will forget until I die 
how the streets looked to me that night, with the ghast- 
ly flickering gas-light falling upon the slippery pave- 
ment, and the quaint ficures hurrying to and fro in the 
rain! 

“My mother, always moaning and sobbing, flew mad- 
ly through one street after another, without a thought 
either of me or my distress. It was ten o’clock at night 
when we arrived at the morgue.” 

Again Guy paused as if summoning courage to pro- 
ceed, then went on slowly, as if forcing the words out 
from a burdened heart. 

“An officer came toward us and asked my mother 
what she wished. 

“f want my Katie, my darling, darling Katie—my 
Katie that was drowned,’ she shrieked. 

“The officer laid his hand kindly upon her shoulder, 
and I knew by his sad, gentle way that my sister was 
there. I crept in, clinging tomy mother’s shawl, passed 
one table after another—and then—and then the wrap 
was turned back from a little form, and mother threw 
herself fainting upon it.” 


There was a longer pause now—poor Guy, hiding his | who seeks for truth and righteousness. 


the child. He reached out eagerly to grasp the coral- 
| like toy, but his natural cautiousness coming to his aid 
| before he touched it, he asked, eagerly, “Does he bite?” 
Nor would he take it in his hand till assured that there 
were no teeth to bite with, and that it could not move 
of itself, because it had no life. 

That question was a little sermon; and the caution of 
the baby before seizing hold of a suspicious thing was 
a bright example for older children to listen to and to 
follow. 

The world is full of novelties for the young, all as gay 
and fascinating to their riper tastes as was this showy 
| but worthless thing in the eye of this little fellow. And 
| there are those ready to hold out these pleasures and 
| charms to the eager and unsuspecting who are less in- 

nocent and loving than was the one who tried his cour- 
age. The youth comes out from the restraints of nur- 
| sery and schoolroom full of curiosity to see and life to 
enjoy the wonders to be revealed to him. He is igno- 

rant of the desires of the wieked, and therefore off his 
| guard; and thus many fall, who, could they but see the 
teeth of the destroyer, would be saved. 
| The lottery and the theatre—no matter by what softer 
names they may be called—the bar-room, the billiard 
saloon and the private card table, may all glitter with 
their false lights to dazzle and allure the young and in- 
nocent. But when these, or any other so-called pleas- 
ures, unknown to you, are offered, ask, before accepting 
or even touching, “Do they bite?” And you must ask 
the question, not of the tempter, but of the pure and the 
good who you know are interested in you. Ask, also, 
the Word of God, which has an answer for every one 




















Some one will offer you the wine cup; then ask the! 
baby’s question, and the wise man will reply, from its 
pages, “It biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an ad- 
der.” Before you touch the lottery ticket or any thing 
that savors of gambling, ask it again, and the answer 
will be,—“Touch nothing which is strange to you, 
whether it be intended to charm the eye or the mind, 
till sure that it will not wrong you, either in body or 
soul,”’ D. 





THE COMMON LOT. 
A RECITATION. 
Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man; and who was he? 
Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 
at man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth; 
e land in which he died, unknown; 
His name has perished from the earth; 
This truth survives alone: 


That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast; 

His bliss and woe—a smile, a tear; 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirit’s rise and fall ; 
We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 


He suffered—but his pangs are o’er; 
ey ee his delights are fled; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more; 
Had foes—his foes are dead. 


He saw—whatever thou hast seen ; 
Encountered—all that troubles thee; 

He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be! 


The annals of the human race, 
eir ruins since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this: THERE LIVED A MAN! 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We must once more request our friends to make sure 
when they write to us, that their letters are signed with 
their names in full, together with the names of the 
towns and States to which their papers are addressed. 

We have received within the past month several en- 
velopes enclosing the payment of a year’s subscription, 
but bearing neither date nor signature; of course, in 
such cases it is impossible to credit the money received. 

Persons who have sent money recently and do not 
find the receipt acknowledged upon their papers are 
therefore requested to write again, stating the datc 
upon which the money was mailed, and the amount 
sent, and giving their name and post office address in 
full. 








For the Companion. 
THE PHANTOM SMACK. 

Sandy Cragie was the owner of a snug little herring- 
craft, that sailed from the coast of Scotland with a large 
fleet all in the same business. He had had “good luck 
in life,” as sailors say; that is, he had never been over- 
turned in a squall, nor dashed on the crags; but had 
gone out in peace and returned in safety, heavily laden 
with herring, which was the same as gold. 

But for all this prosperity, his cabin near the shore 
looked very neglected, Janet, his wife, was disheartened, 
and the little ones half clad and very puny. Several of 
the men employed by him had better homes and happier 
families than he. Their wives clapped their hands and 
waved towels when the herring fleet was descried in the 
distance, inward bound, but poor Janet only shaded her 
eyes with her hand, as she peered into the distance, and 
sighed. 

This was strange, when Sandy was such a favorite 
everywhere among the fishermen at sea, the gude wives 
and lasses on shore, and above all, at the ale-house, 
where his song and laughter rose high above all others. 
Ah, this last charm, as you may see, was that which 
made the heart of Janet sink within her when she saw 
her husband in the offing, for she knew he was coming 
only to waste in drinking and betting the money he 
should have given to her for the family. 

Of course this was a source of great mortification and 
grief to her; and she was, no doubt, very faithful to 
him in the matter of loud rebukes and violent threaten- 
ings. 

The truth was, that Sandy was terribly afraid of her 
when he had overstepped the bounds of sobriety. At 
such times, instead of going from the dramshop to his 
poor cottage, he was wont to stagger down to the sloop, 
named, most inelegantly, “The Twa Lugged Souie” 
(Two Eared Sow), and there sleep off the effects of his 
whiskey. 

One night he was starting, in a sad condition, for 
home, when a companion hinted that he had “better 
mak’ for the boat, as hame wad na be a safe place for 
sic a defenceless mon.” 

So thither he went, enveloped in a heavy Scotch mist, 
through which the moon was struggling and spreading 
a strange, uncertain light on every thing. 

As he neared the quay where his smack lay Sandy 
rubbed his eyes in amazement, and cried out, 

“What’s this I see; twa boats where I left only one?” 
Sure enough, he saw saw two smacks just alike, dancing 
more than was quite natural for them, lying so close to 
the wharf. 

“There can be nane ither like my ain bonnie boat; 
but yet there is the very twin o’ her.” 

And staggering round to the stern, he read, with 
blinking eyes, on two separate sterns, “The Twa Lugged 
Souie.” 

He saw double. He was not in a condition to reason, 
and so was content to trust the sense of sight. 

“Weel, weel,” he cried, clapping his hands, “T’ll ha’ 
na need o’ sleeping aboord, this night. I’ll haste me 
home wi’ the good news that I ha’ doubled my fortune 
in three hours; and the gude wife, wha’s ever crying 
‘money, money,’ will gi’e me a welcome, e’en though 
I may not be just as keen as I might be.” And hestag- 
gered home to his cottage. 

To his great surprise, Janet would not believe a word 
of his story. She called him a “fule” and an unnatu- 
ral father, and bade him be off before she should take 
the broomstick to him, and advised him to “sleep in 
both the smacks.” 

So he wheeled about and made his way back to the 
water, resolving to pass the night on the new treasure 
which had appeared so mysteriously in the harbor. 

Passing by the old one very confidently, he stepped 





on board the other, when lo! it proved to be a phantom 
smack. Its deck, prow, stern and masts were but thin 
air—visions of his disordered brain. They gave way 
beneath his clumsy tread, and let him plunge to a fear- 
ful depth, into the cold water. 

Two of his men had seen his uncertain approach and 
heard the sound of his fall. They fiew to his relief, and 
soon rescued him from the water. With eyes flashing 
and ears ringing he cried out,— ; 
“Oo, lads, but where’s the new vessel gone?” Has 
she sunk so speedy, afore we’d once filled her wi’ her- 
ring! Aweel, aweel, but what mair should I ha’ looked 
for? This just proves, lads, what we ha’ always heerd 
aboot the danger o’ sudden riches. They cam’ well nigh 
being the ruin o’ poor Sandy Cragie. Tak’ example by 
me, to-night, my lads, and tak’ nathing for true till ye 
first try it; for as I come to my senses, I think per- 
chance somewhat that went down my throat may ha’ 
put yon new smack in my brain. Oo, laddies, tak’ me 
back to the cottage, for I’m well nigh starred wi’ the 
cold; but Oo, Oo, lads, how will I iver look poor Janet 
in the face after the loss o’ yon new smack!” 

Poor Sandy’s cold bath had scarcely yet restored his 
reason, and the lads, glad to be relieved of him, took 
him to Janet, who had her heart and hands full with 
him for two or three days. He was threatened with a 
fever, and duty impelled the poor woman to “call in the 
minister to give him a rebuking, in hope he’d repent.” 

And a rebuking he did get, which so affected him that 
he declared if he could but lift his head he’d jump into 
the bay after that smack, which the herring men would 
never forget as long as his name was Sandy Cragie. 

Unluckily for himself, Rob Scott, who kept the “Roar- 
ing Lion inn,” where all this mischief was done, dropped 
in to inquire for his boon companion while the minister 
was there. He came in for a generous share of the re- 
buking, and was informed that “the laird should be 
made acquaint wi’ his ways, and that a stop wad be 
put to his destroying the peace of poor wives and chil- 
dren.” 

Rob sneaked off with his cap over his ears, and did 
not appear in the street or at the door till assured that 
the minister was well out of the hamlet and seated at 
his dinner. 

Sandy made great promises to his troubled wife dur- 
ing his sickness, but history is silent as to their fulfil- 
ment. Of one thing we may be sure,—that he never af- 
terwards attempted to board a new and strange craft 
when he had been taking any thing which made him 
“see double.” 

Now, poor erring Sandy Cragie is not the only one 
in the world who ever got his head so disturbed that he 
saw double. Many a boy goes forth into life looking 
at the future through magnifying glasses, or through 
that bewildering mist which throws a halo around ev- 
ery thing which it encircles. He may never have touched 
Scotch whiskey, and yet he may see ships in the mist, 
castles in the air, or gold in the clouds. He becomes 
elated with his false prospects and forsakes the real good 
for them. He neglects his lawful business, which might 
have enabled him to build ships or castles, and risks 
the little gold he may possess in lotteries, or some other 
equally uncertain enterprise. In imagination he grows 
rich in a day; but alas for the false hope! When he 
attempts to take possession of the treasure we heara 
plunge and a struggle; and unless, as in the case of 
Sandy Cragie, there is some friend at hand to extricate 
him from his difficulties, he is lost beyond hope. 

People become intoxicated in many ways; some with 
ambition for fame, others with desire for gold; some 
by drinking from the bowl of worldly pleasure, and 
others, by quaffing the maddening wine-cup. All these 
things turn the head and cause the young to “see 
double.” They create unwholesome excitement, which 
weakens the mind and unfits for usefulness, and should 
therefore be avoided by boys who desire to grow up no- 
ble and honorable men. Let all such take warning by 
Sandy Cragie, master of the “Twa Lugged Souie,” lest 
they, through some delusive vision, be plunged, like him, 
into an involuntary and disagreeable bath of disap- 
pointment and poverty. J. D. 6. 





For the Companion. 
ALLIGATOR AND BEAR. 
The alligator is a native of Louisiana, Georgia, Florida 


poisonous air, is a paradise for this singular creature. 
His hide is so thick that a builet flattens out against its 
armor. 

Alligators are from six to twenty feet long, and look 
like an old dead log when seen on the water. As you 
sail across the lagoons of Louisiana you may see them 
any day in swarms—their long noses sticking through 
the water plants, as they float in wait for their prey; ©T, 
lying basking in the sand on the shore when the South- 
ern sun is hottest. 

They are produced from an egg. Mrs. Alligator lays 
from thirty to forty at a time,—each about the size of 4 
hen’s egg—uear the shore of the lagoon, covers them Up 
with grass and reeds, and stays near them until ,they 
are hatched. The young are not more than four inches 
| long when they first come from the egg. Few of them 
| reach maturity, in comparison with the large number 
‘of eggs that are laid. They have hosts of enemies. 
| First of all the vultures and other birds like to suck the 
eggs; and then not only the crane, but old Mr. Alligator 
himself, is very fond of the baby. Mrs. Alligator «loes 
her best to defend her young, but the father loves them 
to such an excess that he manages to devour more 
than his share of his own progeny. 

So much for the creature and its habits, and now for 
the stories. 

In Louisiana the alligator is sometimes tamed. In- 
deed, a law suit once arose about this practice in New 
Orleans. A young lady complained that her neighbors 
kept an alligator which put her in peril of her life when 
ever she entered their yard. They replied that it was 
kept as a watch dog, and that, unless provoked, it was 
a peaceful and quiet creature. Furthermore, they de 
clared in defence of their favorite, that while it was true 
that their pet did not like this lady, it was because she 
had thrown brickbats at him and teased him with 4 
long pole. So the lady lost her case, and the pet was 





kept. 
‘Ouee a swamp on a plantation was drained and & 
large number of alligators were found in it. Instead of 











and Texas. A stagnant pool, with its green scum and 
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escaping they clung to their native mud, until the heat 
of the sun actually baked the earth around them, and 
embedded them as firmly as if they had been cemented 
into the ground. A hunter who witnessed this sight, 
says,— 

“On the very edge of the swamp, with nothing ex- 
posed but his head, lay one huge monster, evidently six- 
teen or eighteen feet in length. He could not move. 
We amused ourselves by throwing various things into 
his great cavernous mouth, all of which he would grind 
up between his teeth. Seeing a large oak rail we at- 
tempted to run it down his throat, but it was impossi- 
ble; he held it a moment as firmly as if it had been the 
bow of a ship, then with his paw he crushed and ground 
it to fine splinters.” 

The alligator’s tail is as powerful as his jaws. Let me 
let me give an illustration of the strength of this caudal 
appendage, as told by a sportsman: 

“An alligator had been shot and was supposed to be 
perfectly dead, when an inexperienced hunter, wishing 
to test the strength and hardness of its scaly plate-ar- 
mor, attempted to drive his knife into the animal’s 
foreshoulder. Round came the tail, as if galvanized, to 
defend the wounded shoulder, making a terrific sweep. 
A stout sapling which stood in the way was instantly 
snapped off, and so would have been the legs of the 
thoughtless hunter, had he not fortunately stood upon 
the opposite side to that where the blow had been 
struck.” 

The chief food of the alligator is fish. But he is also 
yery fond of dogs and hogs. His tail is of great use to 
him in foraging for live stock on the banks of streams. 

Would you like to know how he does his marketing ? 
A recent traveller describes his manner of going about it: 

“In catching their food the tail is a great adjunct to 
the mouth. The body of the alligator being placed in 
the proper position, at a suitable distance from the 
shore, assumes a curved form when the fish have come 
between him and the land, while the tail is run aground 
and the huge jaws are open under water. The only 
chance of escape for the poor fish, is to run the gauntlet 
of that fearful mouth—a very poor chance indeed, for 
few have the good luck to get away.” 

Again, he says: 

“Tf any animal which the alligator seeks for prey 
happens to be standing on the banks of the river or 
pond which it inhabits, the reptile will at once swim 
noiselessly toward it, occasionally bringing its head 
above the surface to make sure that the victim has not 
been alarmed. When within striking distance it will 
suddenly rise, and, whirling round its tail with lightning 
velocity, it seldom, if ever, fails to bring the victim 
within reach of the wide jaws.” 

The most interesting story about alligators was told 
by a Southern gentleman, who once witnessed a fight 
between one of these creatures and a black bear. 

One day he was fishing on the banks of a stream, in 
the western part of the State of Louisiana.” 

Suddenly, from a canebrake near him there issued 
the roars of some wild beasts, mingled with the sound 
of trampled cane and scattered shells. 

He supposed at first that it was the beginning of a 
fight between two prairie bulls, and ran to a safe place 
from which he could see the battle. 

But he found that he was to be the solitary spectator 
of a much rarer fight—a combat between a bear and an 
alligator. 

There stood the bear, raised on his hind legs, his face 
covered with white foam, and spattered with blood 
which oozed slowly from his mouth. 

Lower down, in battle array, on a bank of pure white 
shells, was the bear’s antagonist—a huge alligator. He 
was standing on tiptoe, his back curved upwards and 
his mouth wide open—showing wide jaws, two big 
tusks, and rows of formidable teeth. Not a speck of his 
tongue was visible. His tail was six feet long, and it 
was brandishing like the arms of a prize-fighter; and 
the brute’s big eyes glared fiercely on the bear, while it 
now roared like a bull, and hissed like a flock of geese. 

“Don’t mind me, gentlemen,” said the Southerner. 
“T hope I don’t intrude! Wade in; Ill hold the stakes; 
don’t put yourselves out on my account, I beg of you!” 

The enemies took no heed of the intruder, but glared 
defiance at cach other. It was evident that the bear 
had received some hard knocks; but he did not show 
the least intention of knocking under to his foe. His 
first Bull Run had astonished, but not dismayed him. 

The bear opened the second battle. He crouched on 
all fours and then ran headlong on the alligator. But 
his foe was ready for him. Throwing its head and 
body partly round to break the force of the charge, the 
alligator swung round his tail and gave the bear a blow 
which sent him heels over head rolling on the shells 
and the sands. 

Bruin “gathered himself up,” as the Southern people 
say, and prepared for a renewal of the fight. 

He did not wait long before resuming the contest. 

Thrice he rushed at the alligator after this defeat, and 
each time he received the same welcome. The tail of 
the alligator sounded like a flail, beating the bear’s 
Shaggy coat of hair; but he never flinched, even if his 
punishment was severe. 

But the bear saw at last through the alligator’s tac- 
tics, and determined to try the effect of strategy. 

The alligator never knocked the bear so far as to run 
the risk of not having time to recover the swing of his 
tail, for, without this powerful weapon, he would soon 
have been at the mercy of his enemy. 

When he made his fourth assault the bear crept 
along as near as he dared to go, before he arose to rush 
at the alligator. By this policy the blow came with 
half its usual force; the alligator was upset, and before 
it could get on its feet again, the bear grasped it 
Tound its body, held it down on its back and began to 
fat one of its legs. 

Now the feet of the alligator are entirely out of pro- 
Portion to the size of its body, and are not thicker than 
the arm of a boy ten yearsold. They are not. strong, and 
‘an easily be held so that the animal cannot withdraw 
them from the grasp. Indeed, a story is told, but I do 
hot vouch for the truth of it, of a young man who once 
tode an alligator, and used its two forelegs as a saddle, 

drawing them over the reptile’s back. 

As Soon as the bear began to gnaw the alligator’s leg, 
' tried to bite him, but could not turn its neck. Its 
Stuation was desperate. It must do or die in a minute. 


it 


faith.” 


It uitered a terrific scream of despair, and writhed its | 
long fail in agony. Luckily for the alligator, its tail | 
happened to strike a small tree near the edge of the 
bayou. 

Aided by this purchase, the alligator gave a convul- 
sive flounder and flung both his foe and himself, locked 
in a fatal embrace, into the muddy flood of the stream. 

They tumbled over a bank four or five feet high, into 
water seven or eight feet deep. 

There was a loud splash, then silence, and then the 
bubbles rose to tell where they had fallen. 

The Southerner concluded that the fight was over, 
but presently, up rose the bear, which scrambled up the 
bank, looked back for an instant at its bath, and then, 
shaking its wet sides, made off to the cane-brake. 
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A *COON HUNT. 


When I was a little boy I was very fond of fun and 
adventure; and now-a-days little boys and girls often ask 
me to tell them a story of what I didin those days; and 
I like to talk with them. 

I was born and brought up in the country. We lived 
at some distance from any village, and I used to walk 
two miles to school every day in winter, carrving my 
dinner in atin pail. When I was ten years old I felt 
myself old enough to join the larger boys in going out 
nights “cooning.”’ My uncle had a camp in the woods, 
where he tended charcoal pits. In the autumn he used 
to collect together his wood and throw it into deep pits, 
and cover them with earth, after setting fire to the wood, 
which burned and smoked until it became charcoal. It 
Was necessary to watch the pits night and day, lest the 
flames should break forth and set the woods on fire. 

Now I thought ita fine thing to go tramping through 
the rustling leaves, under the shadowy trees, after sun- 
down, to carry the old man his supper; and finer still 
when I was allowed to pass the night with him in his 
log hut, with its bed of leaves and straw. The older 
boys, when they went “cooning,” used to meet at his 
camp, show their spoils and relate their adventures, till 
my heart was on fire to join them. In vain I begged to 
do so; they “did not want-any little shavers about,” 
they said; and my mother objected, in spite of the 
’coons and minks I knew I should catch; and the many 
things I said I would buy with the money for which I 
should sell their fur. 

But one night [ carried my point. I was to go “coon- 
ing’’ for the first time. I well remember how it seemed 
—how cold the night air felt; how the trees rustled and 
creaked, and the owls hooted in the distance. I was 
fearful of getting lost; fearful of ghosts, of robbers, and 
my hair stood on end with fright; but I would own to 
no such feelings. I furnished myself with a stout 
cudgel and strode manfully on with the rest. 

A ’coon was started; the others gave chase, and I 
tried to follow. But I was a little fellow; my eyes 
were unused to the darkness, and I continually stum- 
bled over fallen logs, splashed into wet places, got 
caught by briers, and had my flight retarded by fences, 
which the others seemed to fly over. My hat flew off, 
and my new pair of mittens, which my cousin Jennie 
had presented only the day before, and which I had 
placed in the crown, were lost in the underbrush. 

Panting, hurrying, half crying, I still plunged on- 
ward. The others were out of sight, but their shouts 
betrayed to me their whereabouts. I came up with 
them. They had halted near an old lightning-blasted 
tree, up which the racoon had run, and among whose 
branches we thought we could see him crouching. All 
stood in a ring, with gunstocks or clubs poised in air, 
lest the creature should spring, while the ringleader 
prepared to fire. It was anexciting moment. Looking 
back through the years, I can see myself—a little, fair- 
haired boy—with cap crushed over his brows, and stand- 
ing on a log, my stout cudgel raised, my eyes fixed 
upon what I supposed to be a’coon. Therifle cracked; 
the smoke rolled away; and there sat the ’coon, not a 
hair touched nora muscle stirred. It began to dawn upon 
us that we might be mistaken, and that the ’coon might 
be a mile off, while we were attacking a stump. It was 
trne. I had called up all my bravery to meet the 
gnarly stump of an old tree; and I went home crestfal- 
len enough that night. 

Next morning I was still child enough to cry at the 
loss of my new mittens; and I cried more than once 
that winter, when my fingers ached on the way to 
school, for I did not dare confess I had lost them. 

However, I was: not cured of the hunting fever, but 
was often out nights ranging the woods. I remember 
once, when the boys really did catch a ’coon, they came 
to my uncle’s camp and flung the creature in at the 
door, cruelly frightening the poor old man. This, 
reaching my father’s ears, put an end to my exploits 
for that winter; for, although I was not concerned in 
the trick, he rightly judged sueh companions not the 
best for a boy of my years. But when I was older, and 
my father dead, it was by trapping minks and selling 
the fur-skins that I procured money to buy myself 
books and to fit myself for college. 





FAITH. 


“Mother, does Susan tell me right; are there four- 
teen bones in my toes?” Mrs. Moore smiled, as she 
turned around to see Kitty with her little gaiter and 
stocking off, examining the five little pink and white 
tips that were perched upon the opposite knee. “I 
shouldn’t think there was more than one little bone—it 
seems like most meat,” she continued, as she twisted a 
flexible little toe around, and pulled it first one way and 
then another. 

“Susan is right; you have as many bones in your 
toes as in your fingers,” said the mother, and she took 
her little girl’s hand, and showed by the joints how she 
could count them. Kitty was pleased, and immediately 
drew on her stocking and gaiter without a farther ex- 
amination of her little pedal. She was going about 
= else when her mother asked,— 

“Why didn’t you examine your toes longer?” 

“O, I knew you told me right.” 

a" Did I give you any more proof than Susan 

d? 

“No, and I do not know why I feel so satisfied when 
you tellme things. O, yes,” continued she, recollecting 
herself, “I do know; I lave faith in you. My Sabbath 
school teacher says we believe those in whom we have 


“And why,” asked the mother, “do you have more 
faith in me than in Susan? She has never deceived 
you, has she?” 

“O, no, Susan never deceives; but you are older and 
(now so much more. My teacher said we children 
have faith in those older and wiser than we, and that 
old people, like you, and father, and grandma, have 
somebody to trust in just as we children do,—vou have 
God, and we children have God, and you older folks, 
oo. I guess, mother, you were thinking of my Sunday 
school lesson, ‘Have faith in God,’ when you asked me 
~~ I believed you.” 

itty guessed right. 


44> 
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NOBODY TO TELL HIM. 
A “small boy” thus writes to the Independent, de- 
scribing his trouble in trying to find out about things: 


Now, this morning Tom Riley told me that if you 
take a horse-hair and keep it in water long enough, it 
will turn into a snake. But how could it—when it has 
no head, or any thing? But all the fellows say it will. 
But how do they get the life into it? And as to that, 
how does the life get into any thing? Now when that 











perfidious scoundrel went and drowned three of my pup- 


pies Sally said they died because the water got into the | 
places where the life was and drove it out. But whet 
we fished them up, and she squeezed the water out and | 
dried them on her frock, and laid them in the sun, the | 
life never came back to their poor little bodies—never. 
And about that horse-hair. Well, I rushed in to ask | 
mother, and she was doing worsted things. And Tf said, | 
“Mother, can you turn a horse-hair into a snake?” | 
And she said, “Two greens, one yellow—(gracious, child, | 
how you bawl!)” And TI said, “But, mother, Tom Ris | 
ley says it will,’ And she says, “Five, six, two browns 


—(don’t bother me, pet!) one, two, three, shade two— | V 


(yes, darling, [’ve no doubt you can!) four, five,’— | 
Well, now, that’s no answer. So [ rush out on the | 
porch, where Uncle Jack is sitting, with his heels up in | 


the vines, doing nothing at all but smoking a short} d 


pipe. And I ask him if it is true, what Tom Riley says. | 

And he brings down his eyes from the poreh-roof and | 
glares at me awhile, and then says, in a gloomy voice,— | 

“Johnny, can you tell me how many blue beans it | 
takes to make five?” | 

Well, that’s no answer. SoT rush off to Aunt Maria. 
And she is in the parlor, entertaining, as she calls it, a 
lot of other people’s aunts, I guess they are. And | 
when I begin to ask her if you can make a thing alive | 
that wasn’t alive, she just turns her face round and says, | 
in an awfhl hiss,— 

“John, how often have I told you that little boys 

-should be seen and not heard!” 

And then she goes on entertaining; and the other | 
aunts pretend they didn’t know I came in. And then I 
rush up stairs to gram. And she says, “O you funny 
little rogue!’ And she tickles me. 

Well, that’s no answer. And that’s the way I am al- 
ways served. 











CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt. 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the | 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 
he has paid for bis Companion. 

No ether receipt is given. 


_—_~—_— 


THE NAUGHTY KITTEN. 


O, you thief with pretty face! 
Is it not a pity 
You should get into disgrace, 
Naughty little kitty? — 


Thad thought it would be nice— 
So did Ben and Mary; 

You should hunt and kill the mice 
Down in mamma’s dairy. 


But she knew you better far, 
Said, ‘You cannot risk her,” 
Now, you look the thief you are— 
Cream on ev’ry whisker. 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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AUNT EMILY’S TEA-SET. 
“T would like my tea-set a little while, mother.” 





“ft is vety nice, ind { will not ask for atiy thing 
nore.” 

“What are you thinking of, Lizzie?” asked her moth: 
er, after theit dinner was ovet and Lizzie Was laid back 
on her bed, tired, but looking very thoughtful. 

“I was thinking, mother, of poor little Roxy atid her 
brother Will. hive so many thitigs fo make me hap: 

a , : e , 
ov, it hardly seems right when I thitik of it and réittem- 

ver how little they have to please thetti évet'.” 

Roxy was a bright little girl, the datighter of a poor 
Womati who often did work for Lizzie’s mother, and 

Vill was her lame brother. They had lost their father, 
and their mothet worked liatd to get enough motiey to 
make herself atid two childrett at all conifortable. 

= Would you like me to send them theit dinner to- 
day ? 

“O yes, mother! turkey, and plum-pudding, and 
whatevet you have that is Very good. And—I was 
thinking’’— 

“What was you thinking, Lizzie? I have already 
filled a basket for them, and sent it by their mother— 
enough for them all.” 

“O, Tam so glad! but if I could have a very special 
favor just this once, wouldn’t it be nice? If only Roxy 
had a tea-set! How it would amuse her and little lame 
Willie! 0, they would be so happy!’ and Lizzie’s eyes 
sparkled as they did when het own box was first 
opened. 

“7 want ’Oxy have a tea-het,” chimed in little Luey, 
who was so fond of saving what others said as often to 
be called a-‘mocking-bird by her papa and matuma. 

Their mother hesitated, and Lizzie went on: “It 
needn’t be like this; I saw some very pretty earthen 
ones at Mr. Gray’s store before I was sick,—white, with 
a pink border. I have got a little money—mayn’t [ 
have them for Roxy?” 

“Yes, she shall have them,” said Mrs. Bayne, pleas- 
antly. “Iam very glad you de not wish to enjoy your 
good things alone. It is very pleasant to be remem- 
bered by our friends, but it is more pleasant to make 
others happy. And if we are really grateful for the 
good things we have, we shall grow more unselfish and 
do more for others. You have had, and you will make 
avery happy Thanksgiving. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Acrostic Sale. 


This is an excellent game for young persons, stimulating 
their inventive talents, and is a good exercise in spelling. 
The person who opens the game announces that he has just 
returned from the city, where he purchased an article, which 
he names, the name containing just as many letters as the 
number of the company assembled to play the game. He 
further states that he is willing to barter the article for as 
many other articles as the company, excluding himself, num- 
ber; but the initial letter of each article offered must be in 
regular succession the letters composing the article bartered. 
Furnished with a pencil and paper, the seller notes down the 
offers of the buyers, and, when correctly completed, he reads 
them aloud; and, in an affected, pompous manner, though 
quite impromptu, declares what he intends to do with the ar- 
tleles thus acquired. For example, in a company composed 





What was it that brought so much joy to Mrs. Bayne’s 
heart at these simple words? It was because they came 
from the feverish lips of the restless little girl on the bed 
beside her who for more than a week had been too ill to | 
notice her playthings, or take much interest in any thing 
about her. , 

Little Lizzie had been very sick. A few days before 
she was taken ill a very dear aunt of hers had visited 
her mamma. The evening she came she called Lizzie 
to her, and her little sister Lucy, only two years old, 
and gave to each of them a nice large box. What could 
it be? The children danced for joy as soon as their 
mother slid back the pine covers and revealed something 
shining through the bed of dried moss in which it was 
carefully packed. 

“Ook, ’ook!” cried little Lucy, holding up a tiny 
china cup with a gilt band around the edge, and a dash 
of guilt around the handle.. And her joy was unbound- 
ed when her mamma took out from the moss another and 
another just like it—then a cunning pitcher, sugar-bow] 
and creamer, with a tall little teapot-to match. 

“Tl be taffle,” she said, as she danced off with a sau- 
cer in one hand and a sugar-bow] in the other. Lizzie’s 
pleasure was no less real though more quietly expressed. 
Her dishes were larger than Lucy’s, and there was more 
gilt and a prettier design on them, but each little girl 
was as happy as she could be; and pretty soon both re- 
membered to steal up and give their kind aunt some 
warm kisses and very real thanks. 

“When I is old enuff,” little Lucy repeated, with long- 
ing eyes, as her mother at length put her box up ona 
= shelf till she might be able to play with them 
safely. 

Their atint’s visit was over, and soon after Lizzie 
was taken sick. The two tea-sets had been put away, 
and for the time forgotten, when one day, as [ told you 
before, Lizzie called for hers. 

Her mother was not long in placing the box on the 
bed beside her, and very glad she was to watch the thin 
white fingers pull back the lid and take out, one after 
another, the pretty cups and plates. 

“T would like some real sugar in my bowl, mother.” 

“What kind of sugar would it be if not real sugar?” 
asked her mother, smiling. 

“O, ‘pretend sugar,’ such as we often had in our acorn- 
cups—paper, or almost any thing.” 

“And then you would like a little ‘real’ tea, I pre- 
sume,” said her mother. 

“T’ood ’ike’eal tea and hoogah in my hoogah-bowl,” 
said Lucy. 

“To-morrow is Thanksgiving day. I shall let you 
and Lucy have your dinner together by your bed here.” 

“O, with our little dishes?” 

“Yes, and real tea, and sugar, and toast, and may be 
a little real jelly.” 

“How nice it will be!” said Lizzie; “I will put them 
away now, and only look at this pretty bowl. How 
pretty that gilt acorn knob to the cover is, and those 
small leaves and little tendrils curling over the stem!” 

Presently Mrs. Bayne looked up from her sewing and 
saw that Lizzie had’ fallen asleep. One hand still held 
the sugar-bow]l, and a pleasant smile rested on the half- 
hidden face as she dreamed of her coming feast. 

The next day Lizzie’s mother left her longer than she 
had done any day for a week past; but she was so much 
better that she lay very quietly and never called “Moth- 
er!” once. 

Pretty soon she heard a little rattle of dishes by the 
door, and then she remembered the Thanksgiving din- 
ner, and sure enough it had come. The stand was set 
out anda snowy napkin placed upon it. Then Lizzie, 
carefully wrapped in a heavy shawl, was st upina 
large rocking-chair, with pillows about her. Little Lucy 
stood near watching the = arrangement, and 

’ 











when it was completed, sai 

“I want to be sick and nice too, and have a’hawl 
around me!” 

Her mother shook her little body heartily, and cov- 
ered her with kisses as she lifted her into a chair with- 
out “’hiwl” and “pivos,” (as she called the pillows) and 
drew her near the table. Then came the dinner. Such 
polite passing of tea, after it was duly sugared and 
creamed! A plateful of thimble biscuit soon disappear- 
ed, and acup of clear, sparkling jelly was served and 
eaten with evident enjoyment; and if Aunt Emily had 
looked into their chamber just then, she might have 
thought, as their mother did, that there was not a hap- 
pier egies dinner in the State. 

“T think there is turkey below,” said Lizzie, at length, 
looking as if she very much wanted a bit on one of her 


tes. 
“Will not this do for a sick little girl?” asked her 


of eleven persons, the seller says: 

“I have just returned from the city, where I purchased a 
pianoforte, but I wish to barter it—speaking to the first per- 
son—what will you give me for the first letter, P?” The 
first-person and the other nine make consecutively their of- 
fers, and the seller carefully records them, after which he 
says: 

“You propose to barter for my 
Pa Pen Fa Fan. 

O an Oar. 

Ra Ruby. 


1 an Inkbottle. 
A an Anchor. 
N a Newspaper. Ta Teacup. 

O an Orchard, E an Evergreen. 

“T accept the offer, and this is the way I intend to use the 
articles so acquired, 

“The Ruby 1 will have mounted in a ring, and will ever 
treasure it in remembrance of the donor. The Fan I will 
present to a certain lady, who, at present, shall be nameless, 

hen I will ride into the country, where, sitting in my Or- 
chard, 1 will read my Newspaper, and with my Pen and Ink- 
bottle, write letters to you, my dear friends, from whose 
agreeable society I shall then be absent. When tired of writ- 
ing, I will proceed to the river, where, with my Oar, I will 
row on the water till evening, then Anchor the boat; and, af- 
ter taking tea from - Teacup, will go into the garden and 
superintend the planting of my Evergreen.” 

his relation being terminated, the ten other players be- 


come the sellers of various articles in the same manner. For- 
feits are levied when articles are offered for sale containing 
more or less letters than the number of purchasers, or for 
any error in the spelling of the articles offered in exchange. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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CHAINER EFAT CS 


The lady ’lighted from her steed 


With hasty step and light; 
The hue of a rose was on her cheek, 
Her eyes were violets bright; 
For low, sweet words had reached her eat, 
And roused her heart to know 
That a gailant spirit was her slave, 
And had been long ago. 


She pats her snowy palfrey’s neck, 
That arches to her touch— 

Ah! who can marvel living things 
Should love her look so much? 

Her little glove is on her hand, 
So dainty and so fair, 

And a deeper flush flits o’er her face 
To know my second’s there. 


She doffs her pretty riding gear 
For satin and for pearl, 

And my whole doth sparkle fitfully 
Behind a golden curl. 

My second still is on her hand; 

My jirst doth echo yet 

e tender words that stir the curl 

Whereby my whole is set! 


3. 


In rough, in smooth, in wet, in dry, 
My station low, my title high, 

The king my lawful master is; 

I’m weed by all, though only his. 


4. 


The following verse contains a familiar proverb, one word 
of the proverb being discernible in each line of the verse: 


At work upon a summer day, 
Each stitch her dainty fingers set 
Seamed to be planted in my heart, 
And to this time it — yet! 
She saves her smiles for happier swains, 
* Nine-tenths of whom deserve their pains. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Great Britain covers a great extent of land. (Great B 
written-covers-a great X-tent-of-land.) 








mother, kindly. 


2. Net. 8. Euphrates. 4, Nothing. 
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= —— | soon, was crushed to pieces by the huge animal. 


Terms of the Companion. | 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | cautiously, and by daylight. 
through a beautiful wood, and then stopped to break 


Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- | ¢ 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | ing breakfast we had, sitting on the ground close to a 
| little stream. 
saree. | that surrounded us were magnificent, with the rich 
| creepers hanging in clusters from the topmost branches. 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 
A RIDE IN INDIA. 

The difference between travelling in India and in 
America is so remarkable, that it occurs to me to put 





ten miles before us. 
was intensely hot. 


dat hi r T | Wild elephants had been seen in the ghaut a short time | 
YOUTHS’ COMPANION. | Wile elephants had been seen in the ghaut a short time | 


| previous, and one had attacked a party going up. 
| tunately, none of the travellers was hurt; but the pal- 


For- 
anquin from which a lady had fied, not a moment too 


With this information, we determined on proceeding 
We rode about five miles 


yur fast, before commencing the ascent—and a charm- 


I never enjoyed apicnic more. The trees 


We were soon mounted again, as we had an ascent of 
Although shaded from the sun, it 
The scenery was splendid. The 





own one of my journeys in that land of the sun. one 
a ex o> de 9 os April we lett Madras tev Oe path was steep and winding; and every moment new 
was in the » left Madras : : } ‘ 
readin | beauties burst on our view. The ravine became steeper 


Neilgherry Hills, and right glad we were to forsake the | : oe : , 
- oe lai = fe th be ,utiful Blue Mountains. | ** ¥° ascended, its precipitous sides clothed in fresh and 
orching plains for the be: 2 ains. ee : ; 
caet ws! - ys ‘. . % : unbearably hot ae | beautiful verdure of the East, among which shone con- 
adras was beginning to be rer ’ ‘ieee = 
aigitons 7 8 - es “ * | Spicuous the graceful bamboo. Wild-flowers were 
the sea-breeze still set in every afternoon and made the ° P oe 
: every where around us; and little rills of delicious cold 
nizhts tolerable. : 7 : : 
: , P , water—a luxury unknown in the plains—tempted us to 
The first part of our journey was performed in an , . 
: 2 ? ; A ‘ S stop every now and then to drink. The hum of insects- 
open carriage. We left the city at ten o’clock at night, | ; one 
1 ble time for travelling in India, and, by | was almost deafening. 
» most agreeable 2 ave u , 
egdaanrens 1 snes in yn cia is ote . - wtf About half-way up this lovely ghaut we stopped to 
‘hanging horses every te ‘lve +3 pache . t : ' 
prem \- a next morning—a pecan rod rest during the heat of the day. The bungalow is built 
Arcot ¢ seven the next mor —i stance Ss . . 
Arcot about seve ba }on a beautiful spot, close to a waterfall, haunted with 
| the most brilliant butterflies and dragonflies. After an 
| early dinner and a short siesta, we again mounted our 





cizhty miles. 
{t was delightful rolling along in the bright moon- 

H eal . v | iy re > niovable * air so 

lizht—the nights in India are so enjoyable, the air s | steadie, 


my ¢ s : stillness and silence of the vast | ‘ 
balmy and soft, and the stillness and s ? | My brother shot a black monkey here—a horrid-look- 


plains we traversed so impressive, | ing animal—and a pretty Malabar squirrel. 

As we stopped at the lonely wayside bungalows (aj The last steep is, ascended, and we gaze on the far- 
sort of public house) to change horses, the horrid cry ot | famed Ootacamund. The spire of the pretty little 
the jackal broke on our ears. It is one of the most un- | church is the first thing to attract notice. a ae 
picusant sounds [ ever heard, so sharp, so savage, and, | are dotted about the hills in all directions, and in va- 
| rious styles of architecture, fgom the simple thatched 

cottage to the white, two-storicd dwelling. All are 
| surrounded with wood and gardens. We had a steep | 
| hill yet to descend, and then, to canter up to our new | 
abode, where fires were blazing in every room to wel- 
come us, and where we were thankful to alizht, and feel | 
once more at home after our long and varied journey. | 


as it dics away in the distance, so strangely sad—break- 
ing, tov, as it always does, on the stillness of night; 
often as my ears have been saluted with this sound, | 
never hear it without a shudder, 

Vur journey trom Arcot was continued partly by 
pulanqain and partly on horseback—the pleasantest 
way of travelling in India, if one has health and 
strength. A palanquin is a iarge, oblong box, carried | 
ou poles by the natives. | 

A description of one day’s. proceedings will be quite | 
surticient, as they were so much aiike, varied only by | 
tue different scenery we passed through. We were 
marching, as it is called, and bad our own servants 





| 








| A POETICAL DUN. 


with 

Atong the whole route there are public bungalows, | mare -enemasen ek suai tee aeoedins arts anew 
stacioned avout every ten or twelve miles; sometimes | displayed in the following humorous dunning appeal: 7 
lore, Sometimes less, and always close to a native vil- 
laze, where supplies of milk, rice, or any other simple | 
livcessary may be easily procured. 


VARIETY. | 
‘ | 
us. | 


Should you ask us why this dunning, 
Why these sad complaints and murmurs, 
Murmurs loud about delinquents 

Who have read the paper weekly, 

Read what they have never paid for, 


| 

| 

| 

fhese bungalows are built and supported by govern- ! ” } 
Read with pleasure and with profit, | 
| 


ment, and have some one aways in attendance, very 

viten a pensioned sepoy. They consist generally of two | 

rooms, furnished with tables and chairs, and perhaps | Musil eit cahadiann aunt Gaatimatbens 

a cot, but all of the commonest description; bathing | Read the tables of the markets, 

rovins are attached to each of the apartments, sheds for | Carefully corrected weekly— 
Should you ask us why this dunning, 

We should answer, we should tell you, 

From the printer, from the mailer, 
From the kind old paper-maker, 

From the landlord, from the carrier, 
From the man who taxes letters, 
With a stamp from Uncle Samuel— 
“Uncle Sam’”’ the rowdies call him; 
From them all there comes a message, 
A message kind and tirmly spoken, 
“Please to pay us what you owe us.” 

Sad it is to hear such message 
When our funds are all exhausted, 
When the last bank note has left us, 
When the gold coin all has vanished, 
Gone to pay the SS 
Gone to pay the toiling printer, 

Gone to pay the landlord’s tribute, 
Gone to pay the sable carrier, 
Gone to pay the faithful mailer, 
Gone to pay Uncle Samuel— 

Uncle Sam the rowdies call him— 
Gone to pay the Western paper 
Three and twenty hundved dollars! 

Sad it is to turn our ledger, 

Turn the leaves of this old ledger, 
Turn and see what sums are due us, 
Due for volumes long since ended, 
Due for years of pleasant reading, 
Due for vears of toilsome labor, 
Due despite our constant dunning, 
Due in sums from two to twenty. 

Would you lift a burden from us? 
Would you drive a spectre from you? 
Would you taste a pleasant slumber? 
Would you have a quiet conscience? 
Would you read a paper PAID For? 
Send us money—send us money, 

Send us money—send us money ; 
SEND THE MONEY THAT YOU OWE Us! 


Read of church affairs and prospects, 
Read of news both home and foreign, 
Read the essays and the poems, 


cooking, and shelter for our steeds, 

We always started before daylight, in our palanquins ; 
and as soon as the eastern horizon began to briguten, lL 
used to call to my bearers tp stop, that lL might mount 
my horse, which was always led by the side of the pal- | 
anquin, ready for my service. Sometimes’ we rode ten | 
miles; the sun was always well up in the heavens be- | 
tore we arrived at the bungalow, tor we journeyed very 
slowly, the roads being generally stony and ditticult. 

We were glad to find our servants ready to receive us, 
and busy preparing breakfast. ‘'wo or three of them 
always lett the night-bungalow some hours before we 
started. A cup of tea was very refreshing after our 
long ride, and then a cool bath, and very oiten a sleep. 

Sometimes we made a march in the evening, starting | 
au hour before sunrise, and riding along in the dusk | 
till eight or nine o’clock—in the dusk, not in the dark, | 
tur it is never dark in India. Thrice we were obliged 
to travel all night, the resting-places being unhealthily 





situated; no European sleeps in such places if he can 
possibly avoid it, as fever is certain to ensue. One of 
these night-marches was rather exciting. 

The bungalow where we had spent the day was situ- 
ated in a thick jungle, at the foot of a very steep pass. 
On riding down this pass in the morning, we were 
wuarded by a peon (a government servant answering to 
our police-otticer,) with pistols in his belt and a long 
spear in his hand. 

fhe place was infested with tigers; and close on the 
side of Our path was a bush covered with bits of cloth, 
where 2 man had been killed by one. These rags are 
contributed by the passers-by, to mark the tragic spot. 

As © were preparing to start, about mae @ clock in | ject of murderous barbarism was frustrated : 
the evening, the servants came running in great alarm | 

, hat a tiver lu 1 ‘en close svi ’ >| . - “ . . : 
to say that a tiger had been seen close to the village, by | through a wild region, the inhabitants of which are un- 
a niu driving his buifaloes home from the jungle. It} sophisticated savages, addicted to thievery. The first 
was arranged that we should all start together, as the day that the line was opened a number of these Arca- 
servants were too much atraid to go on by themselves. | dians conspired to intercept the train and have a glorious 
W ; \ noe Realities Manila “7 | “loot. Yo accomplish their object they placed some 
hat with palanquins, hackeries, horses and ser- trunks of trees across the rails; but the engine-driver, 
yants, we formed a long cavaleade, the bearers and | keeping a very sharp lookout, as it happened to be his 
bullock-drivers carrying tlaming torches, to scare away first tripon the line in question, descried the trunks 
One of the servants was armed with a. pis- | while yet they were at a considerable distance from him, 

» ed ired off every : 1 the ‘| The brakes were then put on, and when the locomotive 
tol, which he tired off every now and then. I thought, had approached within a couple of feet of the trunks, it 
as IL gazed trom my palanquin, that a spectator would | was brought to a stand-still. Then instantaneously— 
have enjoyed the picturesque effect of the cortege, as we | like Rhoderice Dhu’s clansmen starting from the heath- 
slowly wound up the pass; the peculiar ery of the bear- | CT —P4tives, previously invisible, swarmed up on all 

' , eenail Gui : 2 the | sides, and crowding into the carriages, began to plunder 
ers, the chattering of foreign tongues, and the sharp re-| every thing that they could lay their hands upon. While 
they were thus agreeably engaged, the guard gave the 


——- em 
HOW THEY WERE CAUGHT. 
The Central India Times narrates a railroad adven- 
| ture with some half savages, and how neatly their pio- 





the tigers. 





2 


port of the pistol adding much to the novelty of the | r 
|signal to the driver, who at once reversed his en- 
About half-way up the pass apval- . gine and put it to the top of its speed. The reader 
About y up the pass, the tappal-runner, or| may judge of the consternation of the robbers when they 


fudian postman, passed us. He was running quickly, | found themselves whirled backwards at a pace that ren- 
and carried a flaming torch in his hand, to which aj dered escape from the carriages impossible. The few 
chain was attached, making a jingling noise as he | that attempted it were killed on the spot. Thus were 
passed. The letter-bag was strapped upon his back. I jour Arcadians nicely caught, and as they were trans- 
felt quite sorry for this poor man, threading his solitary | no doubt convinced that the “fire brandy” ean move 
way through the tiger-infested jungle in the obscurity | progressively and retrogressively with equal facility. 

of the night—for it was very cloudy, and we had neither 
moon nor star. 


scene, 


te 


, . PRETTY MEAN. 
It was on the first of May we arrived at the station at} ,, : , ~ . 
the fect of the chant, Witdh ted us te the Biss Mene-| Not many years since, in West Plymouth, N. H., it 
_ , a ee soecthone re Sue MOUN- | used to be the custom for the schoolmaster to “board 
tains, having accomplished our jonruey of 300 miles in | round” among the families of his pupils, so as to save 
a fortnight. Very quick marehing for India! *The day | expense. Sometimes, of course, the days did not come 
was iutensely hot, and we felt truly thankful it was our | OUt quite even—there would be eight days and a half at 
* % M he | one house and nine at another? One man, who was no- 
Jast in the low country fer some time to come, 


The vexyt morning we did not start till near suprise. 





began his dinner, said to him, “Mr. ——, I suppose by 


A branch railway in the Madras Presidency runs | 


| ferred from this novel man-trap to the jail, they were | 


torious for his meanness, just before the schoolmaster | 





rights, your time is up just about half way through this | NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
dinner. That’s as near as I kin calculate, and I’ve cal- | 
culated pretty close. But I don’t wish to be small| . a 
about it, and you can eat just about as much as you FONTHILL RECREATIONS, 
would do for ordinary.” | apie : 

Mrs. M. G. SLEEPER. 
Three Volumes now Ready. 


i S °9—Very & i sag | THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS. Sketches and Sto 
Circumstances alter cases—very suddenly, sometimes | “their Scenery, Customs, History, Painters, &e. By a 


—as when a bully suddenly discovers that the man he| SL8EPER. lémo. Cloth, gilt back. $1.25. 
intended to whip is bigger than he. | THE TWO SICILIES. Sketches, Stories, &c. $1.25. 


Some men have very long legs and very short bodies.| A NEW VOLUME OF THE FONTHILL RECREATIONS, 
One of the latter class, who, while sitting down, looks | SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
like a small man, but who towers like a giant when he | is allies icine er Cala Mab aka aaeinns toca 
gets upon his feet, once edited a country paper near | pjan of the “Aimwell Stories,” so wonderfully popular, whiek 
Philadelphia. | will describe some of those kingdoms, provinces and countnes 
One day a man who had no acquaintance with the | least known to young American readers. Each volume will con- 
editor, and who had become greatly a wo 
certain article in the journal reflecting upon himsel a 
rushed into the editor’s sanctum in a ra i rage, ven- THE PRINCESS ILSE: 
geance in his eye and the paper in his hand. Espying | OR THE 
a quiet-looking little man sitting by the table eens NAUGHTY LITTLE BROOK. 


—_——— 
CHANGED HIS MIND. 

















| tain about three hundred l6mo pages, and be complete in itselt, 





he rushed up to him and exclaimed— mes nie 

“Be you the editor of this paper?” BY L. VON PLOENNIES. 

“T am, sir,” was the reply. Translated from the twenty-fourth German Edition, by an 

“Did you write thatinfamous article on me?” point- | American Lady. With an Introduction by Prof. John L. Lineoln, 
. 2 Seas ee | An elegant square octavo, with splendid illustrations, designed as 
ing to the editorial in question. a Christmas and New Year's Gift Book. i 

“I did write the article you are pointing at, sir,” re- | 
turned the editor, quietly. | 

“Then, sir,’ exclaimed the enraged man, pulling off | 
his coat, “do you know what you can do?” 

Raising himself slowly upon his feet until he towered | 
at least a foot and a half above his would-be adversary, | 
and bringing his fist down on the table savagely, he | 
said,— | 

“Well, sir, what can I do?” 

The man eyed him from head to foot for a moment in 
utter amazement, and then slipping on his coat again, 
exclaimed,— 

“What can you do? Well, stranger, I think you can | 
give me the horridest mauling that a man ever got,” | 
and he hurriedly shot out of the office. 





A NEW SERIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE HOME TWILIGHT STORIES. 
In 4 Vols. With Illustrations. 


The young folks will be delighted with these stories, and find 
them the most attractive of any published. 


PUBLISHED BY 
| GOULD & LINCOLN, 
47—2w 59 Washington Street, Boston. 








DR. WISTAR’S 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS ONE OF THE 





| 

tenant | 

COULDN’T GO WITHOUT THE PIG. | 

But for the formidable French name which is connect- 

ed with the following incident, we should suppose the la- 

dies. who figure in the adventure were Irish ladies. 
There’s no accounting for tastes. 


|OLDEST AND MOST RELIAPLE 


WORLD FOR 


REMEDIES IN THE 


Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Hoarseness, Influenza, Asthma, Dificuity of 
Breathing, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, 

AND EVERY AFFECTION OF THE 

LUNGS AND CHEST. 


The Journal du Lot-et-Garonne relates that two la- | 
dies leading a little sucking pig by a string entered the 
Agen railway station three days back, but before they 
took their tickets asked whether they would be allowed 
to carry their pet into the carriage with them. This 
was refused, and the two intending travellers went 
away; some time after they returned, one of them car- 
rying what appeared to be a baby, with its face carefully 
covered over. They took their tickets and were about | 
to get into thettrain, when the station master, who had | eendlietiieite atbeakes af 
not forgotten their previous request, advanced, and re- 2 ee : a 
marking, “O, what a beautiful child!’ passed his hand PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 
over its head. A grunt of satisfaction was the reply to | has induced many physicians of high standing to employ it in 
his caress. The ladies, finding that their scheme was | their practice, some of whom advise us ef the fact under their own 

. . . : . a ’ . . . ey 
discovered, preferred to abandon their journey rather | signatures. We have space only for the names of a few of these: 
than travel without their strange companion. S$. I. Fixtey, M. D., vu. A. Rest. M.D. 

E. Boypen, M. D., NATHAN Vi. MMER, M. D., 
.G. BAKKOWS, M. D., 
Braproxp KxNare, M. D., 
SEYMOUR ‘THACHER, M. D., 
A. A. Gipss. M. D. 


THROAT, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 


The unequalled success that has attended the application of this 





———_+or—____——_- > : 
Hatcn, M. D., 


AL 

R. FELLoWs, M. D., 
W. HH. WEBB, M. D., 
W. 3B. Lyncn, M. 

A. SKILLMAN Wa. A. Siaw, M 


How sue Consorep HERSELF.—A gray hair was 
espied among the raven sage ty | a fair, 1 sag —— . | s 
few days ago. “O, pray pull it out!” she exclaimed. A . M.D. 

“Tf T pull it out un aie Bed to the funeral,’”” replicd Se Seacees e A. H. Macaxain, M. D. 

the lady who had made the unwelcome discovery.| The proprictors have letters from all classes of our fellow-citi* 
“Pluck it out, nev ertheless,” said the dark-haired dam- | zens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest cottage, and even 
sel; “it is no sort of consequence how many come to | trom beyond the seas; for the fame and virtues of Wistan’s Bat- 
the funeral, provided they all come in black.’ sam have extended to the ‘‘uttermost bounds of the earth,”’ with- 
out any attempt on our part to introduce it beyond the limits of 
our own country. 
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How tHey Coox.—Mark Twain, writing from | 
Europe, thus describes some of its sovereigns: “The | 
ezar and his brother would be marked in a crowd as|}ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE; SIX BOTTLES FOR FIVE 
great men and good ones. The Emperor Napoleon | DOLLARS. 

| would be marked in a crowd as a great man and a cun- | 
| ning one. The sultan of Turkey would not be marked | 
in a crowd ut all.” 


None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and for sale by all Druggists. 


A Capital Book for Boys and Girls. 
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ToTaL CARELESSNESS.—Two men recently died at a | 
Canadian tavern after drinking a cup of coffee. The | 
landlady, to prove that she didn’t poison them, drank a | 
cup of the coffee herself, when she also fell down dead. | 
On lvoking into the pot it was found that a bunch of 
matches had been boiled with the coffee. 


QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. 


| By Harriet Bekcu+k Srows. A beautiful little volume, 
| containing stories and sketches which have been universally 
| popular with readers of OUR YOUNG FoLks, as follows: The 

Hen that hatched Ducks; ‘ihe Nutcrackers ot Nutcracker Lodge; 
The History of Tip- Top; Miss Katy-Did and Miss Cricket; = 
i . - ror P oe wg | €F Magpie’s Mischicf; The Squirrels that hve in a House; Hum. 
J Liv E Bippy —One night last week Mr. James the Sou of Buz; Our Country Neighbors; Uur Dogs; Legs and 
Friend, of Beverly, drove to Boston with a load of cab- | Cats; Aunt Esther s Rules; Aunt *sther's Stories; Sir Walter 
bages, and on his arrival at-the market here he happened | Scott and his Dogs; ¢ oe a eg he —. 
to look under his wazon, when he espied one of his best cn eae te aan 08 Ge as aa ae pvt ny books 
biddies serenely roosting on the hind axle, with not | and sure to be in greac demand fur Holiday and birth-day gifts. 
feather rutiled by her nocturnal trip. | Price, $1 
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| *,* For saleby all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
To-morrow.—A little boy, while playing, the other | 27 6y te Pubsshers. 

day, on a pile of wood, fell down and tiurt himself. As | 46-2w TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston 

he lay crying very bitterly, some one passing lifted him 

up, and said to him, “Come, my little fellow, don’t ery; 

it will all be well to-morrow.” “Well,” said he, “then | 

I will not cry to-morrow.” 
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TURNER’S TIC DOLOUBREUX 
—oR— 

UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFK, CERTAIN, AND *PEKI1Y CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NEKVUUS DISEASES. 

Its Effects are Megical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY yn all cases of Neuraleit 
| Facialis, often effecti g a perfect cure in less than twenty-tou! 

hours, from the use of no more than TWO @s THREE PILLS. 

A Treacnerovus BEVERAGE.—A man said that beer | No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Discase has tailed 
was an excellent drink, though when taken in large | yield to this 
| quantities it always made him fat. “Yes,’’ responded a | 
bystander, ‘but [ have seen it make you lean.’ | 

~~ 

SwiFt DestrUCcTION.—Near Jackson, Miss., a plant- 
er lately retired to rest, leaving a beautiful tield of cot- 
| ton, of about fifty acres. The next morning the whole 
field was tound riddled by the army worm. 


Usep To CRACKERS.—A small boy said to a man who | 
Was expressing his surprise that a baker’s horse did not | 
start at the explosion of crackers around him on the | 
Fourth: “Why, sir, that horse has carried crackers this | 
forty years.” 

te 


WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and genera! 
nervous derangements- 0: many years stat ding—aflecting the 
entire system, its ure for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rate 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure 

1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degreé 
injurious, even to the n.ost delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT BAINES 
PHYSICIANS,Who give it their unanimous and unqualified approv™ 

Sent by mail ov receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 00...... =. 
Twelve Packages. 9 U0...... 48 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and med 
cines throughout the United States, and by 

TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors; 

120 Tremont Street 
pollbadatadantt PE 


+> —____——— 


JERROLD had a favorite ddy that followed him every- 
where. One day in the country a lady, who was pass- 
| ing, turned round and said, audibly, “What an ugly 
| little brute!’? whereupon Jerrold, addressing the lady, 
replied, “O, madam! I wonder what he thinks about us 
at this moment.” 








“ 


“TneEy say cotton is declining,” exclaimed an old 
lady, as she removed her spectacles and laid down her 
paper. “I thought so,” she continued, “for the last 
thread I used was very feeble.” 
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| A ‘CARPENTER, working on the top of f house, hap- 

| pened to fall down through the rafters. “O,” says a 

| bystander, “I like such a fellow mightily; for he is a 
man that goes through his work.” ; 


MARTIN LUTHER once thought he saw the devil in his chat- 
ber, and threw an inkstand at his head. Had they had in those 
days AYER's PILLs to exorcise all the devils that come from 4 
disordered stomach, his laughable fright would not have beoum" 
a matter of history. “i-20 

THE sweetest word in our language is love. The 
greatest Word in our language is God. The word ex- 





IT IS NO EXAGGERATION when we say that Wurre Pmt 


pressing the shortest time is now. The three make the Comrovxp has Sensing Soeens, and Patoan te " 

o »S sweetes > . . Y used for diseases of the roat, Lungs anc dneys- 23 
greatest and sweetest duty man can perform. qreny Waane. ’ 4i-lw 
SE 





WEa,R your learning, like your watch, in a private 
ocket, and don’t pull it out to show that you have one; 
but if you are asked what o’clock it is, tell it. 


THE PAIN KILLER, so justly celebrated, was introcuces® 
| the public about twenty-five years ago, and now enjoys & 
| larity unequalled by any cther medicine For tne cure of dir 
“Do you believe in specific gravity ?” as the monkey | theria, dysentery, cholera morbus, rieumatism, coughs and colo’ 
in the tree asked the traveler when he dropped a cocoa- | scalds, burns, etc., it is without an equal. Suid by all the priner 
nut upon his head, by way of attracting his attention. | | al druggists —Dawy Piaindealer, Cleveland, vhio “1 
’ 
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